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PHYSIOLOGY AND GYMNASTICS. 





FROM MISS BEECHER’S WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 





The art of preventing disease is surely superior to the art of curing it. 
Galen, the celebrated ancient physician, declared him to be the best phy- 
sician who was the best teacher of gymnastics. 

Gymnastics not only give fulness and strength to the muscles, but they 
increase force, flexibility, and dexterity of movement, and thus contribute 
to grace of person and skill in the use of the hands and other limbs. 

Gymnastics, by opening the chest, and increasing the size and action 
of the lungs, give atone and vigor to the whole organism. Debility, 
scrofula, rickets, and various deformities can thus be remedied. 

Obesity, or an excess of fat, is almost certainly removed by such ex- 
ercises. So a weak digestion, diseases of the liver, tendencies to dropsy, 
are all remedied by the increased activity of the muscles, and the conse- 
quent increased power of digestion. 

Gymnastics, by increasing the circulation of the blood in the skin, ren- 
der its complicated system more active in carrying off the seeds of dis- 
ease, while its nerves become less impressible to heat and cold, and 
other changes in the atmosphere. 

Gymnastics, as above remarked, have a most direct influence on the 
organs of digestion. The equilibrium between food and waste is re-es- 
tablished, sleep becomes regular, the senses are sharpened, and all the 
faculties invigorated. 

In the commencement of consumption, in piles, and in other abdominal 
diseases, the gymnastic exercises are important means of cure. So in 
nervous debility, hysterics, and the evils of too early puberty, 

It is known that scrofula often disappears with the use of gymnastics. 
Franke, the physician, says, ‘‘We daily see many children with large 
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stomachs, and constipation of the intestines, cured as soon as they begin 
to walk and run about in the open air.”’ 

Galen says, “If diseases take hold of particular parts of the body, 
there is nothing more sure to drive them out than diligent exercise.” 
Herodicus, a celebrated ancient teacher, cured himself and many others 
of disease by gymnastics. Galen, who at thirty, was weak, became strong 
and healthy by devoting several hours a day to gymnastics. 

Several other ancient wise men, with Lord Bacon among moderns, are 
quoted as declaring gymnastics to be almost a universal medicine; ‘be- 
cause there is no disease whose further development could not be pre- 
vented, or which at its commencement could not have been cured by bodily 
exercise.” 

But the effect of gymnastics on the body is not their chief benefit. 
Says Montaigne, “It is the soul, and not the body alone, we educate, and 
we must not train the one without the other.”’ 

Plato, that wisest of the ancient philosophers, says, ‘Excess of bodily 
exercise may render us wild and unmanageable, but excess of arts, sci- 
ence, and music makes us faddled and effeminate. Only the right com- 
bination makes the soul wise and manly.’’ The great Hufeland advises 
that children, till the seventh year, spend most of their time in bodily 
exercises in the open air. 

“If young children are compelled to sit quietly in a room, and their 
young minds urged to action, we take from them the noblest part of their 
strength, and consume it in the function of thinking. Thus growth is re- 
tarded, the limbs imperfectly developed, the muscle- weakened, the diges- 
tion becomes bad, scrofula perhaps appears, and then ensues a great pre- 
dominance of the nervous system. Any unequal development of our 
faculties is injurious, and it is certain that mental exertions weaken the 
more they are unaccompanied by bodily movements. It is also certain 
that those who, between their mental occupations, go through suitable 
hodily exercises, can work mentally much more than these who neglect this 
exercise of their bodily powers. 

‘Gymnastics act on the courage, and produce independence and pre- 
sence of mind. No man can possess much courage whose chest is nar- 
row, and whose lungs are not fully developed. 

“‘ Gymnastics produce cheerfulness and regulate fancy and imagination. 
They also diminish a predisposition to moral faults that undermine health 
and bodily purity.” 

‘‘ Gymnastics strengthen the intellectual faculties. Says a distinguish- 
ed writer, “If you wish to develop the mind of a pupil, exercise the 
body; make him healthy and strong, that you may make him prudent and 
reasonable.” 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND GYMNASTICS. io 


Exercise assists the intellect by a suitable interruption to mental labor. 
Uninterrupted mental exertion makes the mind heavy and dull, and gives 
it a false direction. 

The invigororation of the body by exercise diminishes the craving of 
the taste for sensual pleasures. Rousseau says, “All sensual passions 
are found in effeminate bodies, while the more they are roused the less 
they are satisfied. A weak body weakens also the mind.” 

A generous regard for the common good, and a willingness to make sac- 
rifices for it, are most readily developed in a strong and healthy body. 
It is the feeble and sickly who are dwelling with morbid solicitude on 
themselves and their ailments. 

“The feelings of friendship and all the gencrous sympathies are pro- 
moted by gymnastics practiced in concert with others, as also is a love of 
order and precision, and a habit of obedience.” 

Says the great Iufeland, ‘‘Give a child sufficient muscular motion, so 
that the store of nervous strength may be turned to the muscles of voli- 
tion. Let a child exercise daily and often in the open air, till fatigue 


follows, and I am sure he will not think of vicious practices. These are 


the attendants of sedentary education in boarding-schools and other mo- 
nastic establishments, where exercise is measured only by half-hours,”’ 


THE WANT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


So deep is my conviction of the necessity of attempting to remedy this 
defect, that I cannot omit to speak of it without doing violence to my 
sense of duty. And indeed, present circumstances seem to me so favor- 
able for commencing this improvement, that I confess I entertain strong 
hopes that it will be immediately undertaken. 

The principal remedy which I would suggest, is the introduction into 
all grades of our schools, of a thorough system of physical training, as 
a part of the school culture. Leta part of the school time of each day 
he devoted to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic exercises in which 
every pupil shall be required to participate. 

I fully agree with an able author,* who has thoroughly studied this sub- 
ject, that ‘a universal course of training of this kind, scientifically ar- 
ranged and applied, in connection with obedience to other laws of health, 
might, in one generation, transform the inhabitants of this land from the 
low development now so extensive, to the beautiful model of the highest 
form of humanity.” 








*Dr. Lewis. 
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As to the practicability of making these physical exercises a part of 
our system of public instruction, I entertain no doubt. It might make 
it necessary to employ for a time, or perhaps permanently, one accom- 
plished teacher in this department of education. Sucha teacher can now 
be secured. The exercises which I would recommend, can be practiced 
without costly apparatus, and without a room set apart for the purpose; 
they contain all that either sex needs for the perfect development of the 
body, and are adapted to mixed schools, so that both sexes can perform 
them together. And, finally, these exercises would occasion no loss of 
school time, for experience has demonstrated that pupils will make better 
progress in their studies, by taking a half an hour daily from the school 
session for exercise, than by devoting the whole session to study.—J. D. 
Philbrick, Supt. of Public Schools in Boston. 





DR. LEWIS’ NEW GYMNASTICS. 





BAG GAMES, 


Bags, large and small, I place among the jirst class in gymnastic ap- 
paratus, 

Bags, how made.—They should be made of the strongest bed-ticking, 
The small ones to be cut, (for adults.) twelve inches square, and the 
seams sewed with strong linen thread, at least three-fourths of an inch 
from the edge. ‘he large ones may be cut from sixteen to twenty-four 
inches square, and the seams made very strong, nearly cr quite an inch 
from the edge. 

The bags are to be three-quarters filled with white beans. Beans too 
old for table are best for this use. The small bags alone should be used 
during the first month or two, so I shall only describe exercises with these, 
at present. 

First Exercise.—For example, suppose twenty ladies and gentlemen 
compose the party. The leader of the class announces, ‘ All ready. 
Will you p'ease nominate two ladies to choose sides.” Miss A and Miss 
B are named, and elected. The ladies thus chosen taking their positions 
where they are to stand while engaged in the exercise, choose all the gen- 
tlemen first, and then the ladies. The gentlemen taking hold of each 
other’s hands, will pass along behind the ladies, and then dropping hands 
will step in among them and thus intermingle with them as completely 
as possible. Now all taking hoid hands the two parties are stretched out 
to nearly the length of their arms. The parties are to face each other at 
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about six feet distance. Now a box or two chairs must be placed at 
either end of each party. Ten or twenty bags are now to be placed at 
the head of each party, on the box. The parties being ready, the leader 
counts ‘‘one, two, three,’ and at the last word the bags are passed one 
by one, from hand to hand until they all reach the foot of the class, when 
immediately they are hurried back to to the head. The victorious party 
counts one in the game. Continue thus until the game which may be 
five or ten, is finished. 

None of our most popular national games is so exhilarating and fasci- 
nating. I constantly see persons not mnch accustomed to the merry 
mood, laugh themselves into tears, by simply lookiug on at this exercise, 
while even Miss Fastidious, forgetting all “propriety,” will cleer on the 
contestants. 

Second Game.—All are to turn half round, facing the ladies who choose 
sides, and who are to be known as the captains of the companies. Now, 
walking up so that each can put his hands on the shoulders of the one 
standing in front of him, you are ready, The leader counts again, and at 
the word “three” the bags are to be passed backward over the head, al- 
ways with both har ds, and thus they are hurried on until they reach the 
foot of the class and are there laid on the box. Then all facing the foot, 
the bags are hurried back to the place of beginning, the victorious count- 
ing one, as in the previous game. Proceed thus until the game is fin- 
ished. 

It should be arule that in passing the bag behind the head, it must be 
held there with both hands, until the person behind you take it. If it 
fall upon the floor much confusion follows. This game has some adyan- 
tages over the first one. In my next I shall give additional games with 
the bags, viz: the third, fourth, fifth and sixth ‘bag games.” And thus, 
in several succeeding numbers of the paper, I shall give from four to six 
new games with the bags, small andlarge. When sufficient skill has been 
acquired I shall advise the substitution of large rubber balls, and other 
apparatus still more difficult to throw and catch. 

I take the liberty to say here, that not only will the interest increase 
with the difficulties, but I trust I am not mistaken in the belief that the 
intelligent reader and gymnast will see all along through this series of ex- 
ercises, evidences not only of some gymnastic tact, but of physiological 
study and care. Not one of the exercises in this or any other series, 
shall I publish, which I have not used in my private classes a long time, 
and found to be a real success. 

I shall venture to suggest, that just here lies the deficiency in most 
works upon gymnastics. Their authors have had no practical acquain- 
tance with the training they advise. Within the last few years I have 
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been frequently urged to publish a book illustrating my system, but my 
answer has been that the system was not yet sufficiently complete to jus- 
tify such a work. The paper which I begin wi h this number is not al- 
together obnoxious to the same criticism, for in this I can publish the 
additions, improvements, and corrections which time and constant expe- 
rience may develop. 





THE BLOW GUN. 

This is a most invaluable means for securing a better respiration. We 
live in direct ratio as we breathe. He who breathes most and best, lives 
most and best. So generally is this understood, that every system of 
physical training, involves expedients particularly designed to improve 
the size and action of the lungs. The pupil is told to stand erect and fill 
his lungs to their utmost capacity, three, five or ten times, and to repeat 
the inflation morning and evening. But he finds the practice a source of 
some discomfort, and after the first enthusiasm, is about sure to abandon 
it. The great desideratum is some fascinating game which shall fill com- 
pletely every part of the lungs, and at the same time enable the parties 
engaged to forget the question of health. 

Between the two modes there is an essential difference The same we 
have all experienced, between sawing wood and playing ball. In the 
former we intermingle with the strokes of the saw, the thought for my 
health! for my health! for my health ! and no health comes on that very 
account, while with the latter we forget the purpose of the exercise, in a 
most delightful exhilaration, and so every function of the body receives 
the happiest and healthiest impulse. Thus as contrasted with the prac- 
tice of filling the lungs by a simple and direct effort, for health, the use 
of the Blow Gun secures a still more complete inflation, associated with 
a game so pleasant and exciting that the class forgets the physiological 
purpose of the exercise. 


The Gun.—the barrel is of copper, thirty inches long, with a bore of 


g 
four-tenths of an inch, The bore is as straight as that of a rifle, and 
polished. The outside is well finished, while both inside and out it is 
thoroughly lacquered. The mouth-piece is likewise of copper, and silver- 
plated, to prevent the copper from affecting the lips. 

Arrows for the Blow Gun.—They are turned from hard wood, with a 
screw running from end to end, the point projecting half an inch, sharp- 
ened so as to penetrate wood. The forward end near the projeeting point 
has a strong brass ferule. The back end of the wooden part is turned 
down so as to admit the tying on a tuft of camel’s or goat’s hair, which, 
projecting backward, serves as a guide, just as the feather guides the 
Indian’s arrow. 
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The Target —For this exercise the target should be made of soft pine, 
round, and about twenty inches indiameter. Bull’s eyein the center, and 
three plain circles at about equal distances apart. An arrow hitting the 
bull’s eye should count twelve,—one within the first ring, six,—within 
the third ring, two,—outside the third ring, and hitting the target, one. 

The Shooting.—Putting the arrow in the mouth-piece you are ready to 
shoot. Fill the lungs to their extent, and aiming the gun at the bull’s 
eye apply the lips and make one sudden, forcible effort to blow the arrow 
through the gun and into the target. With good gun and arrows the ac- 
curacy and force are something wonderful. With a little experience one 
can fill his bag with small birds very soon. 

The interest in target shooting in a company of ladies and gentlemen 
is inexhaustible, and the influence upon the lungs most happy. Indeed, 
I doubt if all the complicated and expensive apparatus in the way of 
breathing tubes, &c., ever invented, can compare with this simple and 
beautiful invention. From the time the thought first occurred to me and 
[ had one made, my estimate of its usefulness has constantly grown. 

Those who have weak lungs from any cause, will be greatly benefited 
by the use of the blow gun, while the game will be a never ending source 
of amusement. 





HEAVY AND LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 


Many efforts have been made to introduce gymnastics as an integra 
part of our American education. Much that is well considered and right 
has been done. We ought not to be surprised at numerous blunders. 

Of all these mistakes, heavy training is the worst. In most gymnasia, 
the gymnast thinks he has done nothing unless he has lifted, pulled, and 
strained, until he sees stars. This is a most unhappy error, and has done 
much to compromise the value of gymnastics in the estimation of the 
public. Accidents of a serious character are not uncommon, while thou- 
sands have been made lame, sore and very naturally disgusted. 

The same mistake is in the training or education of any of our domes- 
tic animals would be universally reprobated. If, for example, the horse 
educator or breaker were to adopt this heavy policy, he would be justly 
regarded unfit for his post. If the animal were designed for slow, heavy 
draught alone, perhaps it might be admissible to introduce, by way of pre- 
paration, carrying and drawing to his utmost capacity, though even in 

this case I think the training would be wrong. In fitting a horse for the 
race course, for the parade, or for carriage service, in all of which rapidity, 
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grace, and elasticity are desirable, we carefully and instinctively avoid 
all heavy exercises. To allow such horses to carry or draw their utmost, 
would prove very bad education. They would inevitably, if put through 
a course of such training, become slow, dull and ungraceful. 

How sluggish and inelastic the cart horse, and yet not more so than the 
man who works with him, and who, like him, is engaged with heavy 
weights. 

To leave this comparative discussion, let us examine for a moment the 
gymnasts of a circus company. How full of flexibility and grace every 
one of the company, with the single exceptiou of the man who does the 
heavy business—raises the anvil and cannon. Who ever saw one of 
these with elasticity and fine action. 

If it is said that heavy exercises are necessary to firm, strong health, 
I reply by simply asking whether race horses are less healthy than cart 
horses? And whether it is supposed that the heavy performer in the 
circus is more healthy than the splendid riders and vaulters of the com- 
pany? <A circus manager of long experience and observation assures me 
that the very opposite is true, as between the heavy and light per- 
formers. 

I have chosen to discuss the point in this simple way, but will now add, 
that every intellizent anatomist and physiologist knows very well that 
lifting and heavy dumb bell exercises, for example, are very fur from the 
best means for securing that symmetry, flexibility, and easy, graceful ac- 
tion, which are so much more desirable than the ability to lift a cannon. 

If gymnastic exercises ever become popular and universal, we must 
devise a system which embraces a great variety of exercises, involving a 
constant and pleasant change of attitude and motion, and an exhaustless 
fund of amusement and exhilaration. My own contributions to such a 
system, brought out during an active experience of many years, will be 
given in my journal, with abundant illustrations. —Du. Lewis. 





FRESH AIR. 


People who shudder at a flesh wound, or a tinge of blood, would con- 
fine their children like convicts, and compel them, month after month, to 
breathe quanties of poison. It would less impair the mental and physi- 
cal constitution of children, gradually to draw an ounce of blood from 
their veins during the same length of time, than to send them to breathe, 
for six hours a day, the lifeless and poisoned air of some of our school- 
rooms. Let any man who votes for confining children in a small room, 
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and keeping them on stagnant air, try the experiment of breathing his 
own breath only four times over; if medical aid be not at hand, the chil- 
dren will never be endangered by his vote afterwards.—Horace Mann. 





Do you ever go into the bed-rooms of any persons of any class, whether 
they contain one, two, or twenty people, whether they hold sick or well, 
at night, or before the windows are open inthe morning, and ever find 
the air any thing but unwholesomely close and foul? And why should it 
beso? And of how much importance is that it should not be so. Du- 
ring sleep, the human body, even when in health, is far more injured by 
the influence of foul air than when awake. Why can’t you keep the air 
all night, then, as pure as the air without, in the rooms you sleep in? 
But for this, you must have sufficient outlet for the impure air you make 
yourselves, to go out; sufficient inlet for the pure air to come in. You 
must have open chimneys, open windows, or ventilators; no close cur- 
tains round your beds; no shutter or curtains to your windows; none of 
the contrivances by which you undermine your own health, or destroy the 
chances of recovery of your sick —Florence Nightingale. 





SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


No traveled man, even of moderate observation, can have failed to 
notice the sad condition, and wofully forlorn situation of some of our 
country school-houses. They are a libel on the thrift of our people. 
This is especially true of New Hampshire and Vermont. Good people ! 
it is deplorably true. In no other thing do you so neglect beauty, con- 
venience, utility, and your own personal interests. Even your church- 
yards, which are another libel on your taste, if not on your thrift, with 
all their deformity, wildness, desolation, and hard-hacks, are pleasanter, 
better cared for and better located. 

We speak advisedly when we say, the majority of our farmers have 
out-buildings for their cattle, sheep, and horses, better situated, in better 
repair, and more comfortable than some schovul-houses. This lamentable 
state of things is not the result of ignorance or poverty; for we suppose 
no other people in the world are so well enlightened, or so thrifty, as a 
class, as New England people—but of habitual neglect—carelessness, 

The characteristics of these old school-houses it is not necessary to 
enumerate. We all have painful recollections of the wild, barren locality, 
the shed-like building, the dilapidated door, the patched and broken, blind- 
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less and curtain-less windows, the cracked and banded stove with smok- 
ing funnel, or the older and less comfortable tire-place, the high, hard, 
uncomfortable benches, the high and scarred desks, and the mephitie air 
of the low, unpainted, unpapered, unventilated room. 

But modern ingenuity has done as much to improve school as dwelling- 
houses. It only needs to be appropriated to make them as comfortable, 
convenient, healthy and attractive. 

The prime secrect of the difficulty is here: new school-houses, especi- 
ally in small districts, ease the purse-strings somewhat; and it is an out- 
lay of money the people do not expect to realize any immediate benefit 
from. And it is too much the character of our New England people to 
make their calculations in dollars and cents. And so the fathers cover 
their love of money by saying “ the school-house is as good as when they 
went to school; the seats are as easy, the desks as convenient, the room 
as comfortable, the books and instruction better.”?’ They “don’t hold to 
falling in with all these new-fangled notions.” They pride themselves 
on being conservative men. But conservatism is more synonymous with 
fogyism, than love with moonshine. 

If there is any reason why every school-house should not be pleasantly 
situated, surrounded by appropriate play-grounds, and built in modern 
style, this is none why they should not be furnished with every improve- 
ment of modern invention. The teacher’s desk ought to be deemed no 
better furnished without a standard Dictionary, than the pulpit without 
a Bible. And suitable and reliable maps and charts are as appropriate 
and necessary on the walls of the school-room, as frescoings in churches 
and parlors. We think they would be of more benefit to children. Chil- 








dren, generally, don’t love their books any too well; and don’t study any | 
more than is necessary in our common schools. ‘Therefore it should be | 


the study of parents to make the school-room in every respect as pleasant, | 


convenient, and attractive as possible; as it is the study of educators to 
make their text-books interesting as well as useful. Uvtile cum dulci 
should be the motto of every one who has influence with children, every- 
where. It would save a great deal of the labor of making crooked char- 
acters straight. Let ‘‘ beauty and utility dance together” always, when 
they will.— New Hampshire Journal of Education. 

[This article applies also to the meridian of Wisconsin | 





Iivminity is the first lesson we learn from reflection, and self-dis- 
trust is the first proof we give of having obtained a knowledge of our- 
selves. 
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DUTIES OF SCIIOOL DISTRICTS TOWARD THEIR 
TEACHERS. 


In the various discussions which have arisen upon the subject of public 
instruction, much has been said respecting the duties and qualifications 
of teachers; and so high has the standard of moral and intellectual at- 
tainment been placed by some, that many an excellent teacher has turned 
away in sadness, mentally exclaiming, ‘‘Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 

The general tendency of public discussion, so far as our observation 
extends, has been, either to set furth the high duties and responsibilities 
of teachers, or, on the other hand, to find fault with, and condemn, many 
time-honored modes and systems of teaching, whose only fault (if it be a 
fault) consists in their having been long and successfully used; and this, 
too, without offering a better system as a substitute. If it is due to 
the profession of teaching and to th: welfare of those who are taught, 
that the duties and qualifications of teachers should be clearly stated and 
enforced, then it is also due to the sacred cause of public instruction, as 
an act of justice to the teachers, and to society whose highest interests 
they are laboring to promote, that we should also discuss the duties of 
parents towards the teachers of their schools. 

These duties grow out of the relation which the teacher sustains to the 
parent and child—to the parent, as a co-laborer in the great work of fit- 
ting the child for usefulness and immortality, and to the child, as the 
delegated voice of the parent, whose instructions he is to treasure, and 
whose admonitions he is to respect and obey. 

First, then, the teacher is entitled to the highest confidence of the 
parent, and its expression should be cordial and unqualified. It should 
be extended to the teacher at the very commencement of the school, and 
never be withdrawn, but for reasons which would render it proper to 
discontinue his services. Many an excellent teachers’s usefulness has 
been crippled or destroyed, simply because this confidence was withheld 
or needlessly withdrawn. A fruitful source of distrust is to be found in 
the reports, which children are permitted to bring home and circulate, 
respecting the teacher, and in the countenance given to them by their 
parents. There are seldom wanting in district schools, pupils so remark- 
ably precocious as to be quali ed (at least in their own estimation) to sit 
in judgment upon the character and attainments of their teacher, after 
an acquaaintance of only a few hours. Charges of severity, partiality, 
inattention or incompetency, which are frequently brought home by such 
pupils, and which have no foundation in fact, are often caught up by the 
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the parents, and dilated upon in the presence of their children. Thus 
they endorse and foster the practice of indiscriminate fault-finding,—a 
practice most mischievous and reprehensible. When children bring such 
complaints as these, they should be immediately silenced. 

Never, as you value the highest interests of your children, never speak 
a word derogatory to the character of the teacher. Never allow them to 
do it. If there is any veal or fancied wrong, go and speak with the 
teacher alone. Speak with kindness, speak with confidence. If a wo- 
man, let her feel that she has your sympathy and your friendship. Treat 
her, not as a servant, but as a co-laborer with you in the holiest work 
ever committed to mortals. Remember that she comes to make your in- 
terest hers. She comes to assist you in the work of educating your 
children. She comes t) lay upon the altar of your children’s welfare the 
costly tribute of her life’s best energies, and to give the choicest years of 
her womanhood to the sacred task of developing mind and fashioning 
moral character. Receive her cordially. Bestow at once your fullest 
confidence. Listen to no aspersions from any quarter until they are con- 
firmed by personal observation, from actually visiting the school, and 
then deal kindly, gently, faithfully. It may be the teacher is young, and 
needs the kindly admonition which a riper experience and a more intimate 
knowledge of human nature can afford. Let it be given, if given at all, 
in the spirit of Christian Jove. Every true teacher will regard such an 
act as a sure token of confidence, and will thank you for it from a grate- 
ful heart.—V#. School Journal. 





PLAN OF EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


At the meeting of the teachers for examination, all who expect licenses 
should be present, and be provided with a pencil, half quire of paper, 
but no book, nor slate. Each takes his seat by himself, so that there can 
be no communication. The Examiner should be provided with sets of 
questions on all the branches, and such questions as none should be ig- 
norant of who wish to teach. They should not be puzzles, but plain, 
practical questions. These should be printed on small slips of paper, 
or on cards. The Examiner passes round, for instance, the card with the 
questions in geography, and allows a suitable time for each to write his 
answers on his paper, which is then signed, and the Examiner takes 
them all up, whether finished or unfinished, and gives another card, 
which is written in the same way. After all are thus written, he puts 
them aside, each person’s answers by themselves, and if he wishes, asks 
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other questions—ascertains how they would govern a school, &c., &e. 
or dismisses them. He then has time to examine and compare his papers, 
and can grade them so that all the schools shall be supplied with teach- 
ers, and those who are best fitted can have the first chance,—for they 
should have their licenses first,—and then, if there were not enough, 
second grade certificates migut be given, or even third. 

Let me now mention some of the advantages of this system. In the 
first place, it removes all embarrassment from teachers. Next, the Ex- 
aminer need feel no embarrassment, because he knows nothing of how 
each is doing. Third, it exhibits, at one view, the penmanship, punctu- 
ation, spelling, order, clearness of explanation, neatne’s and dispatch of 
the candidate. Fourth, it prevents one assisting another, and no decep- 
tion can be practiced. Fifth, the schools can be open for good teachers 
first, —the poor ones will have to be last, while it is just the opposite 
now, and I belive that this was the intent of the law for graded certifi- 
cates. There are many more advantages, which any one can see for 
himself, and need not to be written here. I present this plan, fellow- 
teachers, for your consideration, and I offer it that you may examine it, 
criticise, and improve.—Soton, in the Rural New Yorker. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


One of the first qualifications requisite, is a maturity of judgment that, 
in general, is only found in mature years. A mere school girl is not fit 
fora teacher. There is no doubt but in some instances we have employ- 
ed persons too young for the positions assigned them, and have thereby 
tended to shake the confidence of our citizens in the schools. ‘To prop- 
erly manage and teach a school, the teacher needs to understand the chil- 
dren, as well as the subject matter to be taught. And to correctly un- 
derstand children, to know their capacities and susceptibilities, to under- 
stand their temperaments, and the best mode of influencing them; de- 
mands a knowledge of the world, of men and things, and of human na- 
ture, to an extent seldom attained except in mature life. I doubt whether 
one person in fifty, though possessing sufficient scholarship and all the 
requisite natural qualifications, is fit to take charge of a school before 
twenty-one years of age. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the characters and princi- 
ples of teachers. Their characters and sentiments, though never ex- 
pressed in words, will magnetize the whole schvol with their mysterious 
power. It is not enough that teachers have no bad habits, that they be 
free from active vices, that they possess merely negative morality; they 
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should have such a delicate consciousness of their responsibility as will 
induce them to take a deep and active interest in the moral culture of 
their pupils. A teacher should possess a uniformly kind and generous 
disposition, entire self-control, an agreeable and affable personal address, 
and yet be energetic, determined and thorough. 

Again, teachers must have their hearts in the work. Those who 
teach only for pay, who reluctantly go to school in the morning, and are 
impatient for release at night, have no business to assume the responsi- 
bilities of teachers, and will prove a curse to any place that gives them 
employment.—Supt. of Zanesville, Ohio. 





MAKE YOURSELF WORTH MORE. 


Teachers’ wages are low enough, but if we examine our common 
schools we shall find that most teachers get all they earn. They are worth 
little because they never tried to be worth much. They cannot take a 
Teacher’s Journal, because they could not afford it. They cannot write 
for one—they are not used to composing. They cannot go to Teachers’ 
Meetings, or Institutes, that takes time and money. They cannot own 
the books which will give them solid learning, their wages require them 
to economize, There is a plausibility in this reasoning, but it is short 
sighted. A man must serve his apprenticeship to any trade, and during 


his first few months or years, must give his time in order to secure his 
trade. Those who stint themselves in means of self-improvement save a 
few dollars at the outset, but lose the chance of going up higher. It isa 
false economy, sure to end in mediocrity or inferiority —N. H. Journal 
of Education. 


LOVE. 
[FROM THE GERMAN. | 


My heart, I bid thee,—answer, 
How are love’s marvels wrought ? 
“‘ Two hearts, to one pulse beating; 
Two spirits, to one thought.” 
And teil me, how love cometh ? 
“Tt cometh—unsought—unsent !” 
And tell me how love goeth ? 
“That was not love which went !” 
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For the Journal of Education. 
FAMILY READING. 

The long winter evenings have again visited us. Now is the time to 
commence a course of reading. Every family should have a reading cir- 
cle. This to farmers, mechanics and tradesmen, should be the season for 
intellectual harvesting. Nor should the selection of books of entertain- 
ment be from among fictitious works. Travels, Biography, History aad 
Science claim, and should receive some attention, at every fireside. 

When once the habit of evening reading is formed, it will be found that 
few things yield equal enjoyment. The mind will soon come to need it, 
as much as the body does the evening repast. It will be a charm to 
draw the inmates of home closer together. while it will be the means of 
enlightening and adorning the social circle. 

To render this exercise truly profitable, the reading of the preceding 
evening should be reviewed in familiar conversation, and, if any unusual 
word or phrase, or any historical allusion occur, it shonld not be passed 
over unexplained. ‘Teachers, especially, should gather a large stock of 
knowledge, from this winter’s study. Z. 





HOW TO USE YOUR FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


A family newspaper, if its name imports anything, ought to be a family 
affair. All the members of the domestic circle should be interested in it, 
and, indeed, trained to appreciate it as a part of the inner economy of the 
household life. The common practice that limits the use of the news- 
paper to the parents and grown-up children, deprives the family, as a 
family, of its benefits. To make it available for the good of all, it should 
be regarded as a centre around which the intellect of the household should 
be centered—a family table for daily mental nutriment. 

Reading is ordinarily one of our most selfish enjoyments. Men and 
women who are liberal in every thing else are exclusive here. The spare 
hour or two in the evening that they can give to this exercise is private 
property —a quict little Sabbath of their own, shut up in a pleasant par- 
enthesis—which they are entitled to enjoy. But this is a sort of intel- 
lectual harem-life which is rather inconsistent with family culture. Not 
that we wish to convey the idea that there is to be no private reading 
and study—no books sacred to ourselves. Every one must have paths 
in literary fields that are silent to the tread of other footsteps; but in 
the family, mind and all its forms of action ought to be common. This 
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is Nature’s law—as much so as kindness, sympathy, and love, with their 
retinue of graceful offices, are to be shared in by all the household. It is 
a law, however, that is constantly violated. Few families have any in- 
tellectual exercise in common, Aside from the familiar topics that con- 
stitute the staple chit-chat of the table and the fireside, they have no 
such thing as family mind, trained every day by contact with the same 
general truths, facts, incidents. One main reason of this has just been 
intimated; viz., the insulating habit of private reading, How, now, can 
this be remedied? There is at least one method that may be adopted 
with obvious advantage, and it consists in the proper use of a first-rate 
family newspaper. 

Devote an hour each night that you may be able to command to this 
interesting work. Read aloud such such portions of the newspaper as 
may be suited to your purpose. Requir2 one of the children to explain 
the geographical allusions; give arithmetical questions to another; get 
a third to point out bad grammar, and let the elder children make a 
rhetoric exercise of the best-written articles. The long columns of ad- 
vertisments will suggest many profitable inquiries. Here you will have 
a machine that will call out their knowledge of mechanics as taught in 
natural philosophy; and there a cargo of sugar, coffee, ete., will practice 
them in the productions of distant climes. You will soon find that the 
newspaper, bringing together so many items of interest, will awaken 
their curiosity and excite their faculties; and thus whatever your chil- 
dren are learning at school will acquire a practical value by being used 
under circumstances to arouse the ambition and gratify the budding 
scholarship of the little students. In this way you will operate power- 
fully on the child’s progress in education. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties in really and thoroughly educating a young mind is in exercising its 
powers in the application of knowledge. 

Nor will the benefit end here. Every family ought to have a family 
education in the knowledge of the world. It ought to be trained to look 
out upon tha great sea of human life from the snug cove of home. Ex- 
perience in the world is not the only way to know the world; and indeed 
it often happens, where there has been no previous introduction of the 
domestic mind to an acquaintance with the realities of existence, that ex” 
perience is a bitter school. True manly expericnce presupposes the study 
of principles, maxims, sentiments; and by them the intellect and heart 
are prepared for an experimental intercourse with society. Every parent 
should see to this domestic work. Nothing is a better auxiliary to it than 
a good newspaper. 

Apart from these effects, the bare fact that the different members of a 
family cultivate thought, taste, expression together, must strengthen the 
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ties of domestic sympathy, and enlarge the scope and action of their 
nature. There is a great need for this sort of blending in most families. 
If the Bible is excepted, what common educative influence of the domes- 
tic intellect have we? Nothing supplies this want, so far as everyday 
mind is concerned, so wellas a moral, high-toned, earnest newspapcr.— 
Harper's Weekly, 





EDUOATIONAL ROLL CALL. 


[At the late Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
in Boston, it was voted that an evening should be set apart for a sort of 
roll-call, or a short speech of five minutes from some gentleman from 
each of the States represented in the meeting. We give the responses 
as they have been reported for the press.—Epr. Journat. | 


Maine.—Mr, E. P. Weston, State Supt., spoke as the representative of 
this State, as follows: “Bounded by “way down east,” extent, large 
enough to take the Bay State on i's lap, and leave room for all her New 
England sisters beside; climate, said to have nine months of winter, and 
very cold weather the rest of the year; productions, a hundred bushels 
of oats to the acre, and great men for the other States. His five minutes 
being up, the President informed him that te rest of Lis lesson must be 
recited after school, whereupon he sat down amid shouts of laughter. 


New Hampsuire.—Mr. 1. E. Sawyer said that New Hampshire boys 
did not like to recite after school, and that he should begin at the end of 
thelesson. The cause of education is advancing, though not with rail- 
road speed. There are Teachers’ Associations for the State, the coun- 
ties, and even towns; increasing appropriations for educational expendi- 
tures and libraries. The greatest need is more good teachers. 


Massacuusetts. —Ex-Governor Boutwell was called upon to respond. 
He ascribed the excellence of the educational system of Massachusetts 
to the character of its founders. He spoke particularly of the necessity 
of elevating the character of Primary Schools, in which direction the 
efforts of the educators of this State had recently been specially bent. 


Roope Istanp —Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown University, said, if his 
speech was to be guaged by the size of the State, it would be at an end 
before it hardly began. (Laughter.) Their schools, said he, were pro- 
gressing. They were going to erect a monument on one of their hills, in 
memory of one of their old teachers, Roger Williams, whom Massachu- 
setts sent over to Rhode Island, some two hundred years ago. We thank 
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you for sending him to us, although we do not believe you deserve any | 


credit for it. 


Connecticut —Mr. D. N. Camp, State Superintendent and Principal 
of the Normal School, had the pleasure and honor of representing the 
Nutmeg State. He made some humorous introductory remarks, which 
were received with applause, and then proceeded to speak enthusiastically 
of the excellent school system of that State. 


New Yorx.—Mr. J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent of Schools in Brook- 
lyn, was proud to say that the Teachers of New York were the first to 
form a purely State Teachers’ Association, anda journal as the organ of 
the profession. Evening Schools were doing more than any thing else to 
Americanize the foreign population. They also had Saturday Normal 
Schools, which were of great advantage to teachers. 


Pennsyivanta.—Thos. H. Burrows, State Supt., spoke for this State 
as follows: He could say not!.ing in five minutes, about their 10,000 
schools, and 15,000 teachers, or their 2,000,000 of children; so he con- 
cluded by inviting the American Institute of Instruction to come out of 
its shell, visit Pennsylvania with one of her meetings, learn a little geo- 
graphy, sce the Dutch, and learn some of the humors of the people 
there. 

Onto.—Mr. M. T. Brown, of Toledo, liked the five minutes rule; by it, 
he would avoid being a bore. New England institutions had dotted 
Ohio, born in the Nutmeg State. In relation to education, he thought 
Ohio’s foundations were broader than those in the east. 

Micutcan —Mr. Ira Mayhew remarked that the proce-ds of the 
school lands have been $2,000,000. Annual taxes for education in the 
State, $£00,000; total paid out for educational purposes each year is 
about $700,000, and 250,000 children receive instruction in the Public 
Schools. ‘There are Union Schools established in villages, and the State 
has a Free University. 


Int1no1s.—Prof. Johnson, of Chicago, said: Although Illinois is a 


young State, she has acc mplished much, In her villages are graded 


sehools that would honor any of the older States in the Union. ‘heir | 


State, County, and Town Teacher’s Associations are doing much to ele- 
vate the teachers; yet still their greatest want is able teachers, men of 
backbone. It is said that Massachusetts is the best State for teachers to 
go from, and he would say that Illinois is the best State for teachers to 
go to. 


Wisconsin.—Mr. Pickard, the State Superintendent of Schools, said 
that, like all young people, his State was full of hope and spirit, and it 
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was progressing rapidly in educational matters. Some fourteen years 
ago the State was covered with paper universities and academies, each 
claiming to teach all the ologies. These have passed away. Seven 
years ago a State Teachers’ Association was organized, with a broad 
constitution, admitting everybody who claimed any interest in education. 
On meeting the second year, they found in attendance six teachers and 
eiyht bovk agents. The constitution was changed so as to admit only 
actual teachers. This year about three hundred teachers attended the 
annual meeting of their State Association. 


Iowa.—Rev. McHenry Locke, stated the people there believe Iowa to 
be the nearest the center of the world, and more beautifully located than 
any other State in the Union; a climate most healthful; those who have 
consumption have to leave t..e State for permission to die. They also 
claim more land to the acre than any other State, because of the great 
depth of her soil. Puper provisions are made on magnificent scale for 
public education in our State. We consulted the best educators at the 
east in forming our laws, and we claim to have the best; and what is 
better, we think our society the cream of the country and of all nations. 


Marytanp.— Rev. Dr. McJilton, of Baltimore, responded. His State 
had no system of Common Schools; but it was the first to establish 
proper female High Schools, and the first to establish a Floating School. 
There were school systems in nearly all the counties. The State expends 
$800,000 annually for her schools, many of which are excellent. Balti- 
more spends $200,000. 


Nortn Carotina.—In response to the call for this State, Mr. Elliott, 
a veteran teacher, stepped forward on the platform, amid rounds of ap- 
plause. He said their school fund was smali, because they were swin- 
dled out of the means provided for this purpose before the Revolutionary 
war, and that event had a great influence in stirring up the people in that 
State to engage in the war of American Independence. Besides the State 
subsequently gave all her public lands to the State of Tennessee to liqui- 
date her debts. Recently they have been struggling to buiid railroads. 
The State has four thousand schools, which are kept open, free, for three 
months each year. The money for their support is raised by county tax 
and amounts to $1,25 for each pupil. Their school system had been 
without a head until six years ago, but there is now more progress. 


Sourn Carotina.—Mr. F. A. Sawyer, of Charleston, responded. Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina had often stood together, and he hoped 
they would again. Carolina was not ashamed in matters of education to 
follow Massachusetts. The principal of every school in Charleston, and 
several of the assistants, were present at this convention. The speaker 
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gave an account of the educational reform which commenced in Charles- 
ton four years ago. That reform was extending into larger towns. 


Catirornia.—Mr. J. C. Pelton spoke enthcsiastically of the extent 
and climate of the State; but regretted that he could not speak so highly 
of the schools. Nevertheless, they were doing much with their New 
England system and teachers. There are about 1,000 schools in the 
State; in San Francisco, 31 schools, with 10,000 scholars. 


GrruaNy.—Other States were called, but, no responses being made, 
the President remarked that, as some people regarded Germany as the 
‘coming State,” he would introduce Mr. Mellen, of Berlin, in Prussia. 
He said, ‘‘I like my country so much as you do like your own country;” 
he believed it was worth our attention to look at their system of compul- 
sory education. He said, ‘We have not such large audiences at meetings 
for education, nor such universal interest in the education of the masses, 
as in America. I will go home to my country, and tell them that I have 
seen these go-ahead people in America, and tell them to go a-head, too.” 





SCHOOLS IN KENOSHA COUNTY. 


Having had occasion to visit many of the district schools in this and 
the adjoining counties during the past year, I have become deeply inter- 
ested in them, particularly those of the town of Somers, in this county. 

I believe, taken as a whole, these schools excel those of any other town 
in the State. Among the more prominent, are those in District No. 11. 
in charge of Mr. H. Barnes, and District No. 2. in charge of Mr. George 
W. Rice. Messrs, Barnes and Rice are both young, energetic, but expe- 
rienced teachers, and command high wages. Both taught in their respect- 
ive districts last season, and are re-engaged for the coming term. Their 
schools exhibit a degree of mental discipline, together with a punctuality 
and regularity of attendance truly gratifying. Ina term of five months, 
last winter, I learn that there was not one case of tardiness in Mr. Barnes’ 
school, although many of the pupils reside from one to two miles from the 
school house. 

The schools in charge of Mr. Briggs and Mr. Goffe are also worthy of 
note, and are fast nearing the standard of excellence for which the above 
mentioned schools are distinguished. This satisfactory state of affairs, 
is ina great measure owing to Mr. Catlin, Town Superintendent, and 
shows what a little well directed effort may do. 

Respectfully, P.S. K. 
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MATUVRMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY T. D. CORYELL, A. M., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





e 


THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY. 


In a slip accompanying the Mathematical Monthly for November, (No. 
1, Vol. 111,) the editor states that over one-third of the subscribers to 
the first volume, discontinued their subscriptions at its close; “ includ- 
ing those who never intended to be permanent subscribers, as well as 
those who found the publication unsuited to their wants.’’ We infer that 
few new subscribers have been obtained, and are sorry that so laudable an 
enterprise should meet with such meager encouragement. Much of this 





periodical is rather above the capabilities of some who are ranked as 
mathematicians, but there is much in it that can not but be of valuable 
service to all the cultivators of mathematical science. The editor will 
willingly give his time, and “any reasonable amount of the annual ex- 
pense to keep the Monthly going.”” He deserves the encouragement of 
all, who like himself, are lovers of one of the noblest of the sciences. 

The Monthly is neatly printed onan excellent quality of paper, and 
there are few libraries which would not be graced by the addition of the 
bound volumes. Subscription prices to the current volume, as follows : 
one copy, $3; two copies to one address, $5; five copies, $11; ten 
copies, $20; entire sets, (three Vols.,) $6. Address, Sever & Francis, 
Publishers; Cambridge, Mass, 


Solution of Problem No. 45.*—Let ABCD 
F represent a section of the sphere through 
the center. The part of the sphere re- 





moved by the auger consists of the two seg- 
ments AB, CD and the cylinder AD. Let 
x=EF;andy= AF, The solidity of the 
cylinder is equal to2py°x= 2p( R’x—zx*). 

The solidity of a spherical segment 











G 
a 


h® 
whose altitude is k= atc h? 3) 


Substituting in this formula R—z for A, and multiplying by 2 we have 


2 R* a 
+ =" si =) for the area of the segments. Therefore, by the 





* The reader will observe that in this discussion p= 3.14159 
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‘QR ites x 

conditions of the problem, 2p(J?? e—2*) + 2p (3- =) 
Qpk* _ RR 
-_. 3872 


Reducing, we have « 


I 


But y= WRX 


5 $ 
a =) = 608,309 R = 3,649,854 inches. 
Jas. M. InGauts. 


A _ B Solution of Problem 5.—By a well known 


A B’ sin. A sin. B (a 
formula, area A C B=9 gin, (A + B) ) 


From this take the given area MV, and we have | 


oo a 8 A B sin, Asin. B 
\ ~2sin (A+B) 
\ By applying formula (1) to the triangle D C E 
\ we readily obtain, 


M=P=areaDC EL. 


| 2 Pein. (A + B) 
¢ peng I es 


sin. A sin, B. 
Then, M+} (A B+ DE) =ADsin. A=B E sin. B = the perpen- 


dicular distance between A Band D E; and also determines A D and | 


BE. If (A + B)>180°, take (4 + B) from 360°, and use the re- 
mainder for (A + B): also add M to the area A B C to get P. 
A. W. Wuttcoms. 
Nore.—Whitlock, in his Geom., has given a very pretty solution of this 
problem, but it requires the solution of a quadratic. What makes the 
above more simple is the fact that (1) and (2) each contain but one 
quantity not in the other. A. W. W. 


A Solution of Problem No. 44—Let A, B, 
and C, be the centers of the three circles. 
Then as their areas are to each other as 


one, two and three, their radii will be to | 


each other as 4/1, 4/2, and 4/3. Let R = 
the radius of A; R 4/2 = the radius of B; 
and & 4/3 = the radius of C. Then will 
B t AB=R(14+ y2); AC=R(1+ v3); 

and BC = R( v2 + 4/3). The area of 








the triangle A B C = Vj S (4 S—a) (4S —b) (4 S—c) = by substi- 





tution and reduction, 2? V2 V¥3+3 72+ 76. To find the angles A, 
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‘ AB +AC—BO 
‘t 4 gg y Se — — «= b 
B and C we have by trigonometry cos. 4 TAB x AC y 





1 2 3— 4/6 amass Pere 
reduction 7-43 + ee .*. 4=75° 5’ 35”. Inasimilar man- 
ner we find B = 57° 2' 51"; and C=47° 51’ 34”. The triangle 4 BC 
is evidently made up of the three sectors 4 F D, B F FE and C D £, plus 
one acre, or 160 rods. The sector AFD = .653,311R?; BFE= 
995,667 R?; and C DE =1.252,957 R?, Therefore 2.905,935 R? + 
160* = R?r(2r34+ 372476) = 3,182,885 R. 1. R= 
r (sans } =23.779,63 rods = AF. F B= Rr2 = 33,62947 

282,950 
rods. DC = Rr3 = 41.18753 rods. Jas. N, IncAuus, 
Evansville Seminary. 


Pr: blem 9.--- Upon a plain is a triangular garden, its sides being 200, 
349 and 180 feet. Opposite the largest side is a tower 64 feet in height, 
opposite the second side is a tower 16 feet in height, and opposite the 
shortest side is one S feet high, the towers standing upon the angles of 
the garden. Required the length of a ladder, that resting upon the plain 
may swing so as to touch the top of either tower. 

Plymouth, 1860. S. Litt.erie.p. 


Problem 10.—Required the greatest rectangle that can be inscribed in 
a segment of a circle. Leroy CAMPBELL. 





SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 





EXTRA APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEYS. 


In accordance with an act passed by the Legislature of last winter, 
an extra apportionment of school money will be made upon the 20th day 
of December, 1860, 

This apportionment will be made upon the basis of the spring appor- 
tionment, i.e. the reports of 1859. 

Town Superintendents will apportion also upon the same basis. Any 
changes that have been made in Districts since the Spring apportion- 
ment must be considered. The children who drew public money at that 





* Owing to a lack of types for the radical sign, we are under the necessity of printing 
from this point, the letter 7 in its stead,--[ ED, ] 
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time, will draw in the District where they are now found. For ex- 
ample: a District was divided in June—20 scholars are set from it into 
a new District—the new District will draw for these 20 scholars, and the 
old District will draw for 20 less than before. A little care on the part 
of Town Superintendents will prevent all mistakes. The money could 
not be apportioned upon 1860 Reports, because at the time it was neces- 
sary to notify the County Boards of the amount they must raise to secure 
the next apportionment, the Reports were not allin this office; those 
that were filed could not be used without injustice to others. 

The fund now distributed properly belongs to the School Fund Income 
of 1860, while the reports of 1860 are made the basis of apportionment 
of the Fund of 1861. 

The amount apportioned will be at the rate of 14 cents per scholar, 
making the whole apportionment for the year, 64 cents per scholar. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Back numbers of the Journal, (with one or two exceptions) for the 
past three years, will be furnished to school officers (Superintendetns and 
Clerks) in new towns and districts, on application to this office or to the 
Editor of the Journal of Education. Superintendents and Clerks who 
from any cause do not receive the Journal, will be supplied, on giving 
their post office address. Back or missing numbers due them, will also 
be sent on application. The Journal goes in some instances to persons 
no longer in office, and the proper persons do not therefore receive it. 
The Editor will always be glad to alter a wrong address of the Journal, 
on receiving the requisite information. In such cases, the name, and 
town (or district,) and post office address of the old officer still receiving, 
and of the new officer entitled to receive, should all be given. Numbers 
in possession of ex-Superintendents and Clerks, should be passed over 
to their successors, as public property. There are some towns, the Su- 
perintendents of which have not yet sent in a list of their Clerks; will 
they please do so? 


The types played some strange freaks with my orthography last month. 
It must be charged to the account of chirography. My only object in 
this note is to transfer the credit given to ANDRDW J. TrvE, as Superin- 
tendent of Cleveland, to its rightful and worthy owner, Hon. ANDREW 
J. Freeze. Mr. True would doubtless have deserved the credit, had he 
been Superintendent. 


J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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DEFECTS OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY NEEDED. 


A Public School System, that it may answer its proper ends, requires: 
Adequate Pecuniary Provision for its support. 
Adequate Apparatus for Instruction, including school-houses. 
Provision for a Supply of competent and permanent Teachers. 
A proper Arrangement and Gradation of the schools. 
Adequate Supervision of the system. 

Seen defects under either of the foregoing heads, will mar the efficiency of 
a school system, though not wanting in other respects. Our own System is 
defective in alll the particulars mentioned. It was adopted, not like that of Io- 
wa, after a careful consideration of the wants of a new State, but was copied 
from that of New York apparently, and at a time when that State had dropped 
one most important feature of her system. Nor have any additions that have 
been made to the original plan, been more judicious. We propose therefore 
to notice the wants of our System, under the several heads indicated above, (tak- 
ing up the subjects however in reverse order,) and to point out how these wants 
may best be supplied. 


ee ee? 


I. DEFECT IN SUPERVISION. 

No business, and esvecially, no branch of public service, can be expected to go 
on efficiently, without proper supervision. Passing by for the present other de- 
fects in our school-system, we will notice this first, as being one that can be most 
readily supplied, and because the supply of this want will most effectually pre~ 
pare the way for supplying the rest. 

It seems to be generally conceded that we need officers intermediate between 
the State Superintendent, and town and district officers. At present, the arrange- 
ment resembles the condition of a man whose arms should be paralyzed, or de- 
void of muscular power, the fingers alone remaining unaffected. The State Supt, 
is the head of the system, and the existing local school-officers are the extreme- 
ties—the fingers; but between the two, there is no sufficient connection, or me- 
dium of communication. In the discharge of the duties of these local officers, 
there is the greatest diversity, and in numerous instances, great inefficiency also; 
and though this results in part from the circumstances of a newly settled State, 
it is im possible for any sufficient personal scrutiny to be exercised by the State 
Supt. over the working of the system. He can by himself or his Assistant, 
visit a considerable number of important localities in the course of a year, and 
do much by lecturing and addresses in arousing and directing public sentiment. 
Much of this work has been done the past year. But it still remains true that 
the Head of the Department can do but little personally in overseeing the four 
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or five thousand local officers scattered over the State, and the still larger number 
of teachers employed in the schools in the course of each year, 

It has long been conceded therefore, and is now quite generally felt, we be- 
lieve, that we need a new wheel in the machine. The reiterated recommenda- 
tions of State and Town Superintendents, the voice of the principal Teachers of 
the State, as expressed in the proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association, and 
various articles from time to time, editorial or otherwise in the Journal, all point 
to the County Superintendency as what we need. New Hampshire has the office, 
under the title of County Commissioner, and public education is there progress- 
ing materially in consequence. In Vermont, the schools improved while the 
office existed, and went backward when it was abolished. It is well known that 
great good was accomplished by it in New York, and that State has been obliged 
to restore it in the modified form of Assembly District Commissioners. In Penn- 
sylvania, an astonishing progress has been made in school affairs, during the six 
years that the office has been in operation. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have the 
office in some of its features, and Iowa adopted it in full—though she has of late 
most unwisely and unfortunately shorn the officer of an important part of his 
duties—that of visiting the schools in his jurisdiction. Wiscunsin ought to have 
the office at once ; and the only question is, how to get it, and how to adjust its 
details. 

After considerable opportunity for observation in Vermont and Pennsylvania, 
as to the working of the office, and a good deal of thought about the whole sub- 
ject, we have reached these conclusions : 

1. That it should be an appointed and not an elective office. The County 
Superintendent should be regarded in fact as a sort of head teacher in the county 
or other jurisdiction given him, and to have him elected on a political ticket, 
would be as unwise as to elect other teachers in the same way. And yet it will 
be difficult we fear to make people think so. But we are very earnest in the con- 
viction, that if we are to have the office, it must be kept entirely clear of poli- 
tics. The best plan on the whole would be to have the incumbent appointed by 
the Town Superintendents, and the field of choice left as wide as it is in the se- 
lection of teachers. 

2. As to qualifications, the incumbent, besides being a person of the best 
Christian character, should be a man of thorough education, of considerable skill 
and experience, in the actual work of teaching, well posted in educational affairs, 
possessed of good executive and administrative capacity, and of the power of effec. 
tive off-hand speaking in public. It will not do to appoint some ante-diluvian 
dilapidated teacher, who has been ten years l»id on the shelf, nor a mere novice, 
nor a broken down clergymen, lawyer or physician, nor any one in short, but a 
“live man,” having the elements of an intelligent active educator about him. 
Mistakes in this direction, if not fatal to the success and continuance to the office, 
would be most disastrous. 

3. It results therefore that the office should have a respectable salary attached 
to it; such a salary as will command the services of competent men. A half 
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salary, securing only half the time and attention of the officer, would be poor 
economy. In no other important business, would it be thought wise to employ 
a man to oversee it, who should have another kind of business to attend to. But 
here is the rock of difficulty. Precisely because it will involve considerab'e ex- 
pense to secure such supervision of the schools as is needed, the proposition to 
establish the office will be opposed. Still we hope the opposition may not long be 
successful. 

4, The functions properly pertaining to the office have already been in part 
implied. What is needed, is first a competent officer to examine and license 
teachers, in each county, granting certificates only upon some reasonable minim- 
um standard of qualifications, and grading the certificates properly, up to the 
highest standard. At present there are always twice as many applicants as 
schools, and it often happens, through incompetency or favoritism in the exami- 
ner, or the urgency of district officers who are bent upon having a “ cheap 
teacher,” that certificates are given to those entirely incompetent, and that per- 
sons much better qualified obtain no situation. This would at once be done 
away, under the propesed change. But besides sifting out the better class of 
teachers, and rejecting the chaff, a proper system of examinations would supply 
a powerful stimulus to1mprovement. Those who felt themselves deficient, would 
seek to supply the deficiency, and those better q'alified would still need to make 
advancement, in order to maintain their place. The system of graded certificates 
operates most beneficially in the same direction. Besides his supervision of the 
licensing of teachers, the County Supt. should visit their schools, and oversee their 
work, giving advice and assistance where needed. This is especially important 
for inexperienced teachers, 

It would of course pertain to the functions of the County Superintendent to 
take an active part in the Institutes which are now doing so much to stimulate 
improvement amcng the teachers. Through his efforts, more Institutes would be 
held, better arrangements made, and a far more general attendance secured. It 
would soon be found that those who kept away from the Institutes, would gener- 
ally be periuitted to keep away from the schools. 

The County Superintendent would form a much needed link between the Head 
of the School Department and the local officers, for all purposes of intercourse. 
A much better system of reporting could be secured ; much of the correspondence 
that now presses so heavily upon the State Superintendent could be obviated, as 
a County Supt. could just as well answer many of the questions asked, and regu- 
late many of the little difficulties and differences that arise in the towns and dis- 
tricts. In short this officer might well constitute a sort of local court in school- 
disputes, the right o appeal to the State Supt. being still reserved. 

5. The territorial extent of jurisdiction is a somewhat difficult point. If the 
counties were of tolerably uniform size and population, it would be best to have 
one Superintent for each county. About 100 schools, or about 25,000 populatiom 
will afford a sufficient field of labor for one man. Without going into details, it 
is sufficient to say that a considerable number of the older count‘es come not 
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very far from this standard, and will not vary materially, for several years, from 
their present number of schools. In those counties, the schools tend to grow 
larger, as population increases, rather than to increase in number. Two or three 
of the larger counties, might require two officers. The new and less populous 
counties might be formed into groups, under one officer, allowance heing made 
for distances to be traveled. As often as should he necessary, these jurisdictions 
should be divided, under the direction of the State Superintendent, and additional 
officers appointed. 

But we have already exceeded our space, and must leave the subject. We 
hope see a well digested Bill providing for this much needed feature in our 
School System, brought before the Legislature, and that it may pass. We were 
under the impression, till recently, that the committee appointed by the Legis- 
lature, on the revision of the School Laws, consisting of Dr, Barnard and Messrs, 
Draper and Pickard, was still in being. But such seems not to be the fact. Mr. 
Pickard however, in his official capacity, will we think recommend some change 
in our present system of supervision, in his first Report. The committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association, which is still continued, and of which Mr. Pickett is 
chairman, will find encouragement, we hope, to again approach the Legislature 
on the whole subject originally placed in their hands, If we can get the County 
Superintendency this winter, that will prepare the way for all other needed 
changes, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

We devote considerable space to this subject in the present number, as being 
that part of education which has been most neglected hitherto, and which at this 
juncture, is of great national importance. As a people, bad health is the rule 
with us instead of the exception—especially among the female portion of society, 
and as a necessary consequence, physical deterioration has begun. Attention is 
now being much drawn to the subject, and the remedy must be faithfully appli- 
ed in the nursery and in the school-room, We do not pretend to decide between 
the respective merits of the ‘“ Heavy and Light ” Gymastics, but think Dr. Lewis 
has common sense on his side. Some may think he has also non-sense; but a 
little of that is after all necessary, as the sauce of recreation. 1t is a duty to 
laugh as well as to exercise our limbs, and he who makes ns laugh, innocently 
and healthfully, is a public benefactor. We shall keep our readers “ posted” in 
rogard to Dr. Lewis’ system. 


EDUCATION ON THE FRONTIERS. 


Being at Appleton not long since, at an Institute, we had an opportunity 
through the pollteness of Prots, Mason, Knox and Pomeroy of visiting Lawrence 
University. To find a flourishing Institution of Learning, projected so far upon 
the frontiers of civilization, occupying a massive edifice, with a respectable li. 
brary, varied apparatus of instruction and a large number of busy students, gives 
one a singular impression of the energy and thoughtfulness of our western pio- 
neers, and is another illustration of the activity of the religious denomination, 
(the Methodist) having the College under their patronage. 
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At Eau Claire, qnite as far north on the other side of the State, we found a de- 
cided interest also in the work of education—indicated by a call for a two week’s 
Institute, and a desire for good schools. The settled clergymen of the villages of 
East and West Eau Claire, are both at work for the young. The former, Mr. 
McNair, assisted by a competent female teacher, has a school under his care, de- 
signed among other things, to furnish facilities for those who expect to teach; the 
latter, Mr. Kidder, assisted by his daughter, has taken charge of the Public 
School on the west-side. Such evidences of educational interest, are among the 
hopeful signs for the future of the State. 

We have good accounts also from Pierce county. Mr. Samuet T. Lockwoop, 
late of Burlington, has taken charge of the Public School at Prescott, with en- 
couraging prospects, and we are glad to hear that he has “ pupils who, if regular 
in attendance, will help to form a school worthy of the county-seat of the “ Ban- 
ner County ” of Wisconsin.’ At River Falls, a Normal Class is in training in the 
Academy, for the work of teaching. 


THE CLOSE OF THE FALL INSTITUTES. 

In addition to those of which some account has been given in late numbers 
of the Journal, Institutes have been held at West Bend, Fox Lake, Eau Claire, 
Durand, Liberty and Oshkosh. There is yet to be one we believe at Oconomo- 
woe, and one at Monroe, which will close the series. Mr. Allen’s notes not being 
yet completed, we reserve the concluding portion of his Diary for the Series, till 
next month, when a fitting opportunity will be furnished for some remarks upon 
the results of these gatherings of teachers, and some suggestions as to the future. 


MEETING OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT FORT ATKINSON, 
Novemcer 23d anD 24th. 

In spite of the storm a goodly number of Teachers assembled for a days’ session 
of the association. The exercises consisted of a Lecture Friday evening, by 
the State Superintendent, and Institute exercises during the day, Saturday. 

That the Teachers of the vicinity of Fort Atkinson are alive, can be proved be- 
yond a doubt by the statement that after closing school Friday afternoon, some 
walked five or six miles and one walked thirteen miles to get to the Lecture 
Friday evening, and this too in the face of as severe a storm as we have had du- 
ring the year. During the winter this Association holds its meetings once in two 
weeks, aud must be doing a good work. 

The citizens of Fort Atkinson evinced their interest in the good cause by a 
quite full attendance upon the exercises. 

The upper department of the School at Fort Atkinson, under charge of Mr. 
Purdy has passed from a Private School into a Public School. Nearly half the 
pupils are residents of other districts and pay tuition as before the change. The 
building used for the school is a very neat structure, and was erected at a cost 
far below that of most buildings oi its size and general arrangements. 1 


The Maine and Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associations both held their 
Annual meetings in Thanksgiving week, the former at Lewiston, the latter at 
Ccneord, 
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RAciNE ScHoots —The following facts we take from the educational column of 
the RacineAdvocate. They are important as showing the attendance and cost of 
tuition for 1859-60, in the city of our State where school discipline has, perhaps, 
been most thoroughly established. The cost of tuition is low, compared with 
that of large cities, east or west. 

Whole No. Registered since September 12, 1859. 
Primary Department, <.ccvs.cksesasvwrs-cvesleeseariaslinesvecosecodecsscesondewdeelooe 
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Amount Paid to Teachers. 
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Cost per Scholar after winded tneome from tuition and Normal Fund. 
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Number of seats in School buildings,..... 
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CHIPS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Garibaldi has a son in a Protestant College near Liverpool.....A Normal 
School was recently opened in Chili, Sou'h America.....Robert Pangborn, of 
Rising Sun, Ind., born in 1725, in New York, when it contained 500 houses, is 
135 years of age, and probably the oldest person in the United States. He was 
fifty years of age when the war of Independence began ....Ralph Farnham, of 
Maine, aged 105, is the only known survivor of the battle of Bunker Hill. He 
lately visited Boston by invitation of Gov Banks, Mr. Everett and others,.... 
Rembrandt Peale, the celebrated painter, best known by his ‘“ Court of Death,” 
died lately in Philadelphia, aged 83.....The oldest graduate of Yale College, is 
Joshua Dewey, of Watertown, New York, aged 93. He recently beat all the 
youngsters in target shooting, putting the ball in the center of the target, at 25 
rodg.....The 15th Annual Term of the N. E. Female Medical College opened last 
month in Boston.....The Pennsylvania Training School for feeble minded chil- 
dren received 56 inmates during the past year. Wisconsin needs such an insti- 
tution to complete her circle of Public Charities.....Of each 1000 new books, 
about 600 pay tor printing; 100 perhaps, or one tenth, prove remunerative ; and 
probably one out of the thousand may acquire a permanent place in literature. 
....New York is now said to be the third city in the world in population, and 
the second in commercial importance.,...A continuous line of rail roads now 
extends from I’angor, in Maine, to New Orleans, and a continuous telegraph from 
New York to Brownsville, in Nebraska.....The new planet discevered at Cam- 
bridge, is cnly 20 miles in diameter and the immense meteor which passed through 
the upper portion of onr atmosphere a few months ago, is estimated by Prof. 
Bond, of the Cambridge Observatory, to have been one-fourth of a mile in 
diamete”, and to have moved 20 miles in a second..... The Freshmen class of 
Yale numbers 150....- The artesian well at the State House in Columbus, Ohio, 
has reached a depth of four feet over half a mile, and no water.....Lcerd Broug- 
ham, author of the saying, “ the school master is abroad,” is now 82 years of 
age and full of vigor.....Ambherst College has established a Professorship of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, and appointed the eminent Dr. J. W. Hooker, of 
New Haven, Professor.....Mr. J. A. Sewell, of Mass., has been elected Professor 
of Botany, Physiology and Chemistry, in the Illinois State Normal School..... 
Harvard University has 896 students in all departments, of whom Massachusetts- 
furnishes 592, and of these Boston sends 237. Of the 106 last graduates, 87 
were drinkers and 60 smokers, and 58 did both. We do do greatly wonder that 
29 wore spectacles for short-sightedness. 

A NEW BOOK. 

Pleise read the Advertisement of a forthcoming work, entitled the “ Forcign- 
er’s Book of American Knowledge,” and subscribe. We have read most of the 
Ms. of the work, and know it to be deserving of patronage. Moreover, it is a 
Wisconsin production. We will furnish the first vol. with the Journal, for $1 75. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
We have articles in hand for the Journal from 8. C., and G. D H., which wil 


appear next month. We thank J. E. for his communication, but suppose it not 
intended for publication. 
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EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. By Hersert Spencer, author of ‘“So- 
cial Statics,”’ “The Principles of Psychology,” and “Essays, Scientific, Political and 
Speculative.”” New York : D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 447, Broadway, 1861. 


This work originally appeared in four Essays, in the British Reviews. They are first 
collected and published in book form in this country, from the refusal of one of the 
Reviews to allow the article contributed to it to be republished in Great Britain. The 
book marks an era in the discussion of education. We deem it of so much importance 





as to deserve something like a review in a future number. Inthe meantime, we commend 
it to the attention of all who wish to see the subject discussed in a profound and philo- 
sophical manner. The work is advertised in the present number. We are happy to 
learn that the author’s more elaborate works are about to be issued by subscription, in 
aserialform. The publishers of the present book will receive subscriptions, in this 
country, and have already the names of our leading scholars and authors. 
A TIGHER ARITHMETIC; embracing the Science of Numbers, and the Art of their 
Application. By A. ScuuyLer, A. M., Principal of Seneca County Academy, and 


Professor (elect) of ..athematicsin Baldwin University. New York: Sheldon & Co., 
115 Nassau street. 


This work professes to be a suitable compromise between the old * dogmatic”? method, 
of rules without reasons, and the ‘exclusively Analytic method,’’ which discards all 
rules--and the design seems to be judiciously carried out. The introductory matter, 
of definitions and first principles, is quite full, some new things are given in Notation and 
Numeration ; useful summaries are appended to each subject, and the author discusses 
the topics of Contractions, Fractions, Properties of Numbers, Ratios, Proportion, 
Percentage and Alligation, in an ingenious, and in some instances a novel manner. He 
judiciously remarks that some knowledge of Algebra is very useful to those who “desire 
to acquire inventive power or become good Arithmeticians ;” departing in this from the 
common but we think erroneous notion, that Arithmetic must be ‘“finished,’’ before 
Algebra or Geometry are taken up. 


MAGAZINES.—READING FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

Now is the time for winter reading. We mention several of the best periodicals of dif- 
ferent kinds which reach us, and most of which our readers, who wish for both, can obtain 
on more favorable terms, by clubbing with the Journal. This offer to club has reference 
to new subscribers only. 

ATLANTIC, commences a new volume with January, and among other attractions, will 
publish a New Tale by Mrs, Stowe. $3 a year; to teachers and clergymen, $2; to any per- 
son, with the Journal, for $2,75. We have already made up quite a club. 

ITARPER’S begins a new volume this month. It will publish a New Tale by Thackeray, 
and abounds in illustrated Papers on scenery, adventure &c. $3; to teachers, $2, and with 
the Journal, $2,75. We would like to make up a good club. 

ARTIIUR’S begins with January. For numerous attractions, Prizes «c., see Advertise- 
ment on the cover. $2; with the Journal, $2,25. Nowis the time to club. 

HOME anp SCHOOL JOURNAL, Eberhart & Co., Chicago; 50 cents a year. We have 
noticed and commended this paper before. It is good andnear home. With the Journal 
$1,25. The next volume begins in March. 

CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR; acapital and beautiful thing; 50 cents a year; see adver- 
tisement on the cover of the Journal last month. With the Journal, $1,25. The present 
volume began with October. 

Tue GEM; by James Challen & Son, Philadelphia; 30 cents a year; four copies, $1; by 
the hundred, 12 cents acopy, Suitable for Sunday as well as week-day reading. 





